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WITHIN the six months just past, the attention of the political world has 
been drawn to India. For a time it seemed probable that history would 
repeat itself in.a fierce struggle between England, operating largely through 
the armies of the Indian Empire and the warlike Afghans, whose territory 
lies on the north-western border of India. However long or short the con- 
flict may be, and interesting and important as will be its results, still, to the 
minds of Christians its interest and importance are exceeded by events which 
are transpiring in the southern part of the Empire. Here history is not 
repeating itself, but is recording, in terms which it has: never before been 
privileged to use, the conversion to Christianity of tens of thousands of those 
who hitherto have been the slaves of superstition and idolatry. 

Great as have been the triumphs of the Cross in Southern India, upon 
hearing which the people of God could say, “Then was our mouth filled with 
laughter, and our tongue with singing,” we can not lose sight of the fact that, 
through these successes, the two strongholds of Satan in the Indian Empire, 
Brahminism and Mohammedanism have scarcely been touched. The acces- 
sions to the Christian Church in India, during the past year, were largely from 
a class outside of these charmed circles. They were mostly from among those 
whom the Saviour, were He on the earth, would receive as gladly as He did 
the “publicans and sinners,” but from whom the proud Brahmins and the 
other castes shrink, as from some loathsome thing. 


WHAT IS BRAHMINISM ? 


To the eye of the casual observer, Brahminism is the religious idea ex- 
pressed in a Polytheistic form. In it Deity is incarnated in various forms of 
man or beast, or represented by inanimate objects, until, as the natural result 
of this fearful departure from God, the original conception is lost sight of, 
and the symbol takes the place of that for which it stands. Rom. i. 21-25. 
_ The Avatars, or incarnations, of the Supreme Being are few in number, but 
nature is ransacked to find a sufficient number of objects in which He may 
be enshrined; and three hundred and thirty-three millions of inferior deities 
find place in the imaginary Pantheon of the Hindoos. The river Ganges is 
the goddess Gunga, born on the snow-capped ranges of the Himalayas, from 
the forehead of Brahm, as Minerva from the head of Jupiter, At Allahabad, 
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this river, receiving to its embrace the scarcely less sacred Jumna, is joined 
also by a third stream, descending directly from heaven, and thus a Trinity 
of streams is formed, which, to the devout Hindoo, is the very portal to the 
skies. But not the rivers alone—the trees, the fountains, a rock, a stone, 1s 
made sacred by the indwelling of some divinity. There is a certain tree, the 
trunk of which is a god, while each branch, twig, and leaf represents an in- 
ferior deity, 

But all this for one class of minds. The Hindoo religion adapts itself readily 
to all classes. It is, indeed, a vagary of the imagination, rather than a 
religion of the heart. Thus, whilst it is, with some, a pure polytheism, as 
held by others it is sheer pantheism. The writer once asked a Hindoo: 
“Parmeshwar kahan hai?” Where is God? ‘The reply was made promptly : 
“ A’p Parmeshwar haiu.” Your Honor is God. But one need not be flattered 
by such distinction, for to the Pantheist God is inseparable from His creation, 
He is ‘‘without a Second.” Besides Him there is nothing. The presence 
of sin is thus accounted for: through its connection with the flesh, the soul, 
a spark struck from the original source of life and light, has become con- 
taminated, and its lustre has grown dim. In successive births these accretions 
of sin will be removed, till at the last the soul, regaining its original purity, 
will be absorbed into the infinite. 

And then all this religious composture was, by the same hands that con- 
structed it, interwoven into the social system of the Hindoos, and so skillfully 
was the work performed that it would seem impossible, but by the grace of 
God, for those who are born within the meshes of this net, ever to escape. 
Never was more consummate wisdom displayed by men than was shown by 
the Hindoo priests of a pre-historic age, when they perfected a system which 
should at once secure its own perpetuation, and the supremacy, social and 
religious, of its founders. The web was indeed artfully woven. Caste is a 
social system, strengthened and guarded by religious sanctions, or if you 
please so to define it, it is a religious system, guarded by social sanctions. 
The Brahmin, its originator, is the center and circumference of this system. 
With reference to it, he formed all things, and by him do all things consist. 
He sprung from the head of Brahm, and unites in himself all the attributes of 
him who is without form, all-wise and all-powerful. In the Brahmin’s hands 
are the destinies of men. His blessing gives wealth, or offspring, or pros- 
perity ; his curse destroys. He stands upon the top of the social and religious 
pyramid. Beneath him are the Kshetriyas, the warrior caste, springing from 
the breast of Brahm; and the Vaisyas, or merchant class, descending from his 
loins, and the Sudras, or laboring class, issuing from his feet. And during all 
these centuries these castes have held the same relative position, immorality 
or crime, however black, causing no descent from the higher to the lower ; 
virtue, however conspicuous, securing no ascent from the lower to the higher. 
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WHAT IS MOHAMMEDANISM P \ 


The creed of Islam is very simple. There is one God, and Mohammed is his 
apostle, The religion of the followers of Mohammed begins, and very often 
ends with this, It is a religion without aSaviour. The most that its adherents 
have to hope for is, that Mohammed will intercede for them, but their intercessor 
did not claim to be without sin, much less did he claim to be divine. When 
it is stated that the Mohammedan conception of God is purer than that of the 
Hindoo, all has been said that can be in favor of his religion, as compared with 
the idolatrous religion which it antagonizes, While the Koran is for the Moham- 
medans of India, The Book, still there are many and grave departures from its 
teachings, found in the practice of the followers of the prophet. If they have 
to some extent acted upon the idolatrous religion around them, at least on its 
social side, they have at the same time been reacted upon, by being led to 
engage in various idolatrous practices. 

A feature which characterizes both these religions is the elasticity of which 
they are capable. The Hindoo religion, within the caste lines, which are de- 
termined by birth, has a charity broad enough to admit every form of belief 
or disbelief ; in other words, being born a Hindoo, and conforming to its ritual, 
you may believe what you choose. ‘This being the case, the writer was not 
greatly surprised to find the name of Christ written interchangeably with that 
of Rama upon the walls of a Hindoo temple. And thus with the religion of 
Islam, only repeat the Da/ama, and it matters not what you believe or what 
you are. It is not strange that religions so insensible to the moral quality of 
their adherents, and which, while satisfying the demands of a depraved con- 
science, require no crucifixion of the heart’s lusts, should have a fascination 
for their followers most difficult to overcome. 


OUR MISSION FIELD IN INDIA, 


The battle between these allied forces, Brahminism and Islam, allied in 
their opposition to Christianity (Luke xxii. 12), is to be fought on the plains 
of Northern India. It was in this part of India that the Brahminical power 
had its rise, and here the power of the followers of Mohammed was first made 
known in India by conquest. Mathura and Binderabun, the scenes of 
Krishna’s exploits, are still visited by millions of the devout worshipers of 
this avatar of Vishnu, Pryag (Allahabad) and Kashi (Benares) retain all the 
sanctity of by-gone ages, so that at the time this paper is being written, hun- 
dreds of thousands of deluded men and women are gathering at the former 
place to wash away their sins in the Ganges, and at the latter city the dismal 
scene is constantly re-enacted, of aged parents being brought to the banks of 
the same sacred stream and left there to die, that they may have quick trans- 
mission to the abodes of the blessed. 

If the Hindoos retain their love and veneration for the fabled prowess of 
their gods, not less do the followers of the prophet turn with sorrowful pride 
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to Agra, Delhi, Lucknow, and other cities, the former capitals, where their 
emperors ruled in splendor, but where now there is little else of which the 
Mohamiedans can boast than the tombs of their sovereigns. 

It is among the fifty millions of Hindoos, and eight millions of Mohamme- 
dans of the North-west Provinces and the Punjab that two of the missions of 
our Board, Lodiana and Furrukhabad, are situated, while the third, the 
Kolapoor mission, has its field among the millions of Southwestern India. 
Side by side with our missions in Northern India there are others, with 
representatives from England, Germany, and America. Among these sister 
organizations the Church Mission holds a prominent place, while, on the one 
side, in Oudh and Rohilkand, the American Methodist Mission, and on the 
other, in Rajputana, the mission of the Scotch United Presbyterian Church 


are doing a great work for the Master. 


THE STATIONS OCCUPIED. 


Those in Northern India extend from Allahabad, the capital of the North- 
west Provinces, to Rawal Pindi, well up toward the borders of Afghanistan. 
In the Kolapoor mission, one station, Ratnagiri, is on the coast, the others 
more in the interior, The stations are as follows : 


Lodiana Mission. 


Rawat Prnvr: 160 miles north-west of Lahore ; Mission station commenced, 1855. 

LAnoreE : the political capital of the Punjab, 1,225 miles north-west of Calcutta ; Mission 
station commenced, 1849. 

HosuYARPORE : 45 miles N. of Lodiana; Mission station commenced, 1867. 
ie eae : 120 miles east of Lahore, 30 miles west of Lodiana; Mission station commenced, 

Loprana: near the river Sutlej, 1,100 miles north-west of Calcutta; Mission station com- 
menced, 1834. 

AMBALA: 55 miles south-east of Lodiana ; Mission station commenced, 1848. 

SaspaTuu: in the lower Himalaya Mountains, 110 miles east of Lodiana; Mission station 
commenced, 1836. 

SAHARANPUR : 180 miles south-east of Lodiana ; Mission station commenced, 1836. 

DenRA: 47 miles east of Saharanpur; Mission station commenced, 1853. 

ROORKHEE: 20 miles south-east of Saharanpur; Mission station commenced, 1856. 


Furrukhabad Mission. 


FUTTEHGURH: on the Ganges, 723 miles north-west of Caleutta; Mission station com- 
menced, 1838. 
FURRUKHABAD : near to Futtehgurh ; mission station commenced, 1843. 
MynPuRi£: 40 miles west of Futtehgurh ; Mission station commenced, 1848. 
‘ioe on the Jumna, 50 miles south-west of Mynpurie; Mission station commenced, 
oO. 
FurreHpore : 587 miles north-west of Calcutta; Mission station commenced, 1853. 


ALLAHABAD: at the junction of the Ganges and the Jumna, 506 miles north-west of Cal- 
cutta; Mission station commenced, 1836. 


Gwatior: Mission station commenced, 1873. 


Kolapoor Mission. 
KoLapoor: south-east of Bombay; Mission station commenced, 1853 ; taken under the care 
of the Board, 1870. 
RatTNAGIRI: 70 miles north-west of Kolapoor ; Mission station commenced in 1873. 
PANALLA: Mission station commenced, 1877. 
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THE AGENCIES EMPLOYED. 


These may be classified as follows: Preaching, Schools, Instruction of 
Theological Students, Zenana Visiting, Medical Work, the Press, 


Preaching. 


This includes—1. Stated Sabbath and week-day services. 2. Bazar preach- 
ing; and, 3. Preaching in the villages. 

1. The orderly congregations gathered on the Sabbath at the several sta- 
tions, present a marked contrast to the crowds of Hindoos pressing into the 
temples, and sometimes endangering life by their frantic efforts to cast offer- 
ings upon the idol, or to touch the bell suspended above his head. At several 
of the stations, as, for instance, Allahabad, Futtehpore, Futtehgurh, and 
Saharanpore, neat and spacious churches have already been erected, while at 
the other stations the commodious school-houses form convenient centers at 
which to gather the native Christian congregations. Several of these are 
ministered to by native pastors. The missionaries, without exception, aim at 
securing self supporting churches and an indigenous pastorate, 

2, Preaching in the bazars is an important complement to the stated 
preaching in the churches, since it is only in this way that the masses in the 
towns and cities can be reached. There is much difference of opinion among 
the missionaries as to the value of this agency ; its results, certainly, are not 
nearly as satisfactory as could be wished. This will be readily understood, 
when the fluctuating character of the audiences is considered, with the oppor- 
tunity afforded to those of ‘the baser sort” to harass the speaker, and the 
constant uproar in the streets of a large city. And yet necessity seems laid 
upon the heralds of the Gospel to use this means, not only by the direct com- 
mand of our Lord, which by no fair reasoning can be relegated to the times 
of the apostles alone, but by the palpable fact, that if the thousands who 
catch some sound of the Gospel message in the streets and by-ways do not 
learn of Christ in this way, they will pass away without ever hearing of the 
Saviour. 

3. Village preaching is free from many of the annoyances and dispiriting 
circumstances connected with preaching in the bazar. Itinerations made in 
various directions from the central station, enable the missionary, with the 
catechists and Scripture readers, to reach large numbers of villages in which 
is found a simple, more unsophisticated class of hearers, among which the 
Mohammedan element, always a troublesome one, is smaller, and to which 
the message may be proclaimed with fewer interruptions. The writer recalls 
one itineration of this kind where five hundred villages were reached in a 
single tour. 

Schools. 


These are employed in all their grades, from the infant school, where the 
boys and girls first learn the a@/zf, de, to the Anglo-vernacular school, where 
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students are prepared for the entrance examination to the university. And 
let it be borne in mind, that in every school connected with our missions, the 
Bible has the first place. Our missionaries hold as an axiom, that unless the 
schools can be used as evangelizing agencies, they have no place in mission 
work. Of their value there can be no question, There may have been few 
conversions among the pupils taught, but no one has gone forth from these 
schools without new ideas of God; an awakened sense of his condition as a 
sinner, and some acquaintance with the way of life through faith in Christ. 


Theological Classes. 


The missionaries have felt the need of instructing the catechists and Script- 
ure readers under their care, and, when possible, have furnished such instruc- 
tion. But very frequently other duties have prevented this. An attempt was 
made, a few years since, to relieve the missionaries at the several stations from 
this work, by assigning it to three of their number, who, in conjunction with 
one of the native pastors, gave instruction to an interesting class. The Synod 
of India, at its last meeting, made an effort to revive the Theological School, 
which had been temporarily closed, but owing to the weak state of the mission 
force nothing could be done. 


Zenana Visiting. 


It is only a few years ago that the houses of Hindoos and Mohammedans in 
Northern India were opened to Christian women, that they might give instruc- 
tion to the females of the households. ‘The tide of progress having advanced 
thus far, it can never recede. Now zenana visiting is carried on at all of our 
stations. For a girl or woman not to learn to read is becoming the exception 
rather than the rule. This work, begun in Southern India and Bengal, has 
spread ali over India. Such a revolution was not accomplished without 
untiring effort on the part of the ladies of the missions. At first there was 
indifference, sometimes refusal, but by degrees love, and perhaps in some 
cases self-interest, conquered prejudice, and the visitor, from being almost a 
suppliant at the doors of the zenana, was sought for, At some stations ad- 
mission is more freely obtained to the houses of Hindoos, at others to those 
of Mohammedans, Wherever the visitor goes, the Bible goes; the way of 
salvation is explained, ignorance is enlightened, prejudices are set aside, the 
errors of false religions are exposed, the patience and gentleness born of the 
religion of Christ are exhibited, and they who have but little happiness in this 
world, and no hope for the life to come, are drawn to the Saviour by the cords 
of love. 

Medical Work. 

This agency has not been introduced into our missions to any large extent. 
At Allahabad, a lady medical missionary has a growing practice among the 
women of the city and the surrounding country, giving her an opportunity, 
while she ministers to the diseased bodies of those who, except for her kind 
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skill, would have but little help, to speak the word that may quicken in many 
a heart. At Sabathu one of the missionaries devotes much time and care to 
a large number of lepers gathered in an asylum there, and if anywhere the 
religion of Christ finds happy exemplification, it is in such a place as this, 


The Press, 

This is one of the earlier agencies used by our missions, and one that is 
more and more productive of good. In a late work on Missions in India, the 
author gives to the missions of our Board the credit of doing more than any 
other mission in the way of creating a Christian literature. Too much space 
would be occupied in enumerating all that has been accomplished in 
this direction. In a general way it may be stated, that Commentaries 
have been written on Genesis, the Psalms, Isaiah, Haggai, the Four Gospels, 
Ephesians, and Colossians ; a work on Theology was begun, and remains un- 
finished owing to the death of the author; a Hindi Grammar has been pre- 
pared, as also a Hebrew Grammar, and other works, to assist theological 
students ; translations of various standard works have been made, and large 
numbers of tracts composed and translated, which are circulated by thousands 
and tens of thousands of copies every year. Besides these, a Hymn-Book 
has been furnished for the Indian Church, containing translations of many of 
the choicest selections of English and German hymnology, together with 
original hymns. At Allahabad a monthly magazine, the ‘‘ Makhzan Masihi,” 
or “Christian Treasury,” is published in the Urdu language for Christian 
families, and has entered upon its eleventh year; and at Lodiana the “ Mir 
Afshan,” or “Dispenser of Light,” is doing good service in the warfare be- 
tween Christianity and Mohammedanism. In the preparation of a Christian 
literature some of our native brethren have given excellent assistance. One 
who has lately passed away, prepared, in the English language, an elementary 
work on Theology, which received a prize for excellence. Another has been 
engaged in the translation of Dr. A. A. Hodge’s work on the Confession of 
Faith. He also, besides translating a work on the early history of the Church, 
has just brought out a valuable treatise on the Trinity, 
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THE WANTS OF THE MISSIONS. 


The last" reinforcement sent to Northern India was in 1873. Since that 
time two missionaries have died, and five have left the field without any ex- 
pectation of returning. At Allahabad there are three missionaries, two of 
whom are in indifferent health. At Futtehgurh there are two more. At 
Furrukhabad, a city of eighty thousand inhabitants, leaving the Rakha division 
of the station, with its important Christian village, unprovided for, except as it 
can be superintended by one of the two at the city. Mainpuri, with Etah as 
a sub-station, provides for the one missionary there, a field with perhaps one 
million and a half of inhabitants; and at this station, where woman’s work for 
woman was, in our missions, first organized, the Home built for the occupancy 
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of missionary ladies stands vacant. Gwalior, a field of much promise, and a 
frontier station of the Furrukhabad mission, looking out upon Central India, 
is without a missionary. ‘The station is superintended by two ladies, assisted 
by a native evangelist. There is a little native Christian community here, 
and the widow of the late missionary has secured from Government a desirable 
site for a church building. Thus we might go through the missions, and indi- 
cate the wants of the several stations, for it is a question if a single station 
in our missions in the north-west provinces and the Punjab is sufficiently 
manned, 


A SUGGESTION. 


The question has been raised, if it would not be advisable to transfer our 
missions in India to the English societies and abandon the field. On the sup- 
position that any of these societies are ready to take up the additional work, 
which is-by no means certain, let us inquire if the Presbyterian Church in 
America is ready to make such a surrender. To do so would be to confess 
that the Lord, in committing the work of evangelizing so many of the millions 
of India to its hands, either had blessed the Church so abundantly that it was 
unable to meet the enlarged demands made upon it, or that, since the 
blessing had been withheld, the Church could no longer trust the promise of 
its King. 

There are good reasons why our Church should not take this retrograde 
step. 

1. The English societies are taxed to their utmost ability in holding the 
ground which they now occupy, and in providing for the normal growth of 
their missions. Those who would entertain this proposition must forget what 
a vast country India is, and what an enormous population there is to be pro- 
vided with the Gospel. It may confidently be asserted, that were England to 
furnish India not only with all the ministers who go from its Theological 
Schools every year, but with all who occupy the pulpits of the British kingdom, 
the wants of the Indian Empire would not be supplied. 

2. Our Church, in undertaking this work, stipulated to prosecute it to its 
accomplishment. There was at least a tacit agreement to this effect, made 
with other branches of the Church, and assuredly we made no condition with 
the Divine Head of the Church, that unless a certain amount of success were 
assured, the work would be relinquished ; nor did He, from whom its commis- 
sion came, covenant that His Church should be discharged from this service 
within a specified time. 

3. There can be no discharge from this service, except the Master shall 
withhold the men and means necessary for the prosecution of the work, or 
close, to further effort on the part of the Church, the doors now open in India. 
But men, good and true, are to be found who are ready to consecrate their 
lives to this service, and the Church has abundant means for the sending out 
and support of all who will go, This on the Home side. On the side of 
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India what do we find? In spite of every difficulty the work has expanded. 
In 1834 a single station was begun. ‘There are now eighteen principal sta- 
tions, with numbers of sub-stations, some of which are occupied by ordained 
native ministers. Great obstacles have been overcome. One effect of the 
mutiny was to break down barriers between the missionaries and the people. 
Facilities for acquiring the language have been increased. ‘Thousands of 
youth are taught in our schools, while other thousands have gone out from 
them with their prejudices against Christianity diminished, and in many cases 
removed, and with the seeds of divine truth implanted in their hearts. 
Churches have been organized, an indigenous native ministry is being raised 
up, and, through the preaching of the heralds of the cross, souls are saved. 
And now, when the Church is in its pupilage, and young Christian com- 
munities need the fostering care of those who had the privilege of bringing 
them out of heathenish darkness, and on every side Hindoos and Mohammedans 
are accessible to those who can tell them of Christ, is it the time for our 
Church to lay aside all further responsibility ; call back the men who, bearing 
its commission, accept cheerfully the toil and sacrifice involved; say to the 
struggling bands of native Christians, scattered among the millions of idolaters 
and of Islam, we have done what we could for you; you must now shift for 
yourselves ; and after the night of toil make over to others the joy of the 
harvest. 
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